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ARABS AND TURKS 

J. F. SCHELTEMA 

New Haven, Connecticut 

The unpleasantness between the Arabs and Turks, now thrust 
upon the attention of the world by one of its latest developments, 
the rebellion of the Grand Sharif of Mecca against his suzerain 
at Constantinople, is not at all of such recent growth as some 
appear to think. Ever since the Abbasid Khalifs of Baghdad 
became puppets in the hands of their Turkish praetorians, and 
the effective assistance which Erto-grul and his four hundred 
of the Ottoman clan gave to the Seljuq Prince 'All ad-Din 
established their military ascendancy, no love has been lost 
between those usurpers of power in Islam and the children of 
the land of its birth, its Holy Land. From the moment Turkey 
began to dominate or rather to try dominating Arabia, Arabian 
revolts against Turkish rule were therefore a matter of course, 
and all along hardly a year elapsed without one or more being 
in progress here or there between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, the Syrian Desert and the Indian Ocean. Far from imi- 
tating the Romans, who had overrun Asia Minor and adjacent 
territories from the West, always studious to obliterate racial 
differences, the new conquerors from the East, disdaining even 
the prudent policy of the earlier warrior statesmen of their own 
creed, did not care for the amalgamation of their subject races; 
in fact there was no homogeneity among themselves. The Turks 
despised the Arabs for their excitable temperament and the 
Arabs found food for ridicule in Turkish indolence, in the 
sluggish workings of the Turkish mind. Between Arab and 
Turk, physically and mentally in marked contrast, no attraction 
or accord was possible. Hence the sons of the shadowless desert 
under a cloudless sky, refractory already in their allegiance to 
the chiefs appointed by their common consent, proved superla- 
tively troublesome to their intrusive Khalifs of the house of 
Othman. 

Excepting those who had private reasons to put up with it, 
the Arabs did not acknowledge the Ottoman Khalifate as an 
institution decreed by God. For them the claims to suzerainty 
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of the Ottoman Sultan did not rest on any spiritual right which 
might be conceded to one of the Quraish, the elect among their 
own tribes, but on the right of might, provided that it could 
compel obedience. "We do not intend to discuss here the signifi- 
cance of the Khalifate in general or the legitimacy of the Otto- 
man Khalifate in particular: suffice it to say that whatever 
authority it wished to exercise in the Arabian Peninsula had to 
be supported by main force. And so the Ottoman Sultan's 
mailed fist constituted his title to control over the Hijaz with 
the rest, pre-eminently over Mecca, the honored, and Medina, 
the lustrous, from the guardianship of which de facto, if not 
de jure, conversely his title to the Khalifate was partly derived, 1 
notwithstanding the circumstance that at various times in the 
history of Islam its Holy Places and the Khalifate managed to 
do very well without each other. The mailed fist of the Osmanly 
'Servants of the Sacred Cities,' like that of the Umayyads, 
Abbasids, Fatimids, or whatever other name the absent soi- 
disant rulers of Arabia went by, wielded no sword of the 
Dzu'l-Faqar type, invincible, coercing and constraining every 
one. The descendants of 'All, son-in-law to the Prophet and 
that famous blade's famous owner, were among those who most 
strenuously objected to and resisted interference from outsiders 
in their country's "affairs, which they preferred to run at their 
own sweet will, a feature of the situation which gave higher zest 
to the Arabs' intertribal animosity and resulted in the birth of 
several quasi-independent, everlastingly quarreling principalities. 
In the Hijaz the principality of Mecca, risen from such begin- 
nings, made no exception to the rule of endless warfare prompted 
by vendetta and the exigencies of retaliation, which pleasantly 
occupied the first families of the land striving to extend their 
influence with the extension of their ancestral estates. Between 

1 The five titles on which the Ottoman Sultan 's right to the Khalifate 
rests with sufficient strength, according to the learned expounders of the 
law who support his claims, to overrule the requirement implied in the 
seventh condition of capacity, namely that of lineage, are (1) the title 
conferred by the sword; (2) the title conferred by election; (3) the 
title conferred by homage or the promise of allegiance; (4) the guardian- 
ship of the Holy Places; (5) the possession of the sacred relics, among 
which are especially venerated one of the Prophet's teeth, a few hairs of 
his beard, his mantle, and his standard, the 'majestic cypress of the garden 
of victory. ' 
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raids on tribes and clans beyond the pale of close relationship, 
the members of the same family fought one another for a lion's 
share in the division of their plunder, especially when the death 
of their leader caused disagreements over his succession engen- 
dering armed conflicts among his kith and kin in the course of its 
constant redistribution. Abu Muhammad Ja' far of the Miisawi, 
a branch of the Hasanids, seized Mecca at a date between 951 
and 968. As the first Grand Sharif, i. e., chief of the sharifs in 
the proper sense of the word, he restored comparative order in 
the chaos born of the destructive inroad of the sectarians who, 
following the doctrine of Hamdan Qarmat, had violated the 
sanctuary and carried off to their capital the Ka'bah's hallowed 
black stone, which they kept for ten years. The Grand Sharif ate 
did not inaugurate unbroken tranquillity for a country the 
unending feuds of whose inhabitants meant incessant turbulence 
with the passing of authority from one hand to the other until 
the Hashimites contrived to make themselves felt in the greater 
part of the Hijaz and kept it in some degree subservient to their 
will during the latter half of the twelfth century. Yet, their 
lordship, even over Mecca, neither acquiesced in nor disputed 
by the Abbasid Khalifs, did not remain uncontested by the 
robber-knights swarming round, least of all by the bellicose 
princelings who ruled in Medina. Consequently their Meccan 
domain, increasing or decreasing as luck of war decided, waxed 
and waned like the moon going through its phases. More often 
than not Taif belonged to it on the East and Jeddah on the "West 
side, the possession of the harbor adding to the townspeople's 
facilities for fleecing the pilgrims, 'Allah's guests,' whose enter- 
tainment was, and still is, the vocation of 'Allah's neighbors.' 2 

At the opening of the thirteenth century an enterprising chief- 
tain, named Qatada, made an end to the Hashimite dynasty. 
Also left practically alone by their overlords, he and his suc- 
cessors of his family had no less hard a struggle with enemies of 
their own kindred to retain their grip on the Grand Sharifate 
of Mecca. Nevertheless they succeeded in holding it without 
interruption for six hundred years. About the middle of that 



2 At Medina the pilgrims become 'guests of the Prophet,' subject to 
the tender mercies of the vicarious hospitality dispensed by hid 'neighbors,' 
the inhabitants of that town. 
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period of their tenure, in 1517, the Hijaz shared the fate of 
Syria and Egypt, becoming a province of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Grand Sharif Muhammad Abu'l-Barakat paid homage to 
Sultan Salim I, sending him on a silver platter the keys of the 
Ka'bah. Submitting to the military autocracy of the house of 
Othman, which borrowed higher luster from a moribund theo- 
cratic despotism molded on the orthodox Muhammadan last, the 
Grand Sharif s gradually divested themselves of the Shi'itic 
tendencies whose now unserviceable political drift had made them 
live on terms of intimacy with the Zaidites of Southern Arabia. 
Starting, as Sunnites of the Shaft' ite denomination, a persecution 
of their former friends, their orthodoxy was, however, tainted 
with the laxity and abuses which human weakness had introduced 
into Islam, tarnishing its original precepts. 

In 1770 a comet, traversing the heavens in the manner pre- 
dicted by the poet al-Fasi, portended great events. The teach- 
ings of the Sheikh Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab (born in 
the Najd at some time between 1691 and 1703) had begun to 
incite a puritanic movement which was destined to stir Islam 
profoundly, growing in strength with the adherence, in 1742, of 
the Amir Muhammad of the Banii Sa'iid at Dar'iyah. Not less 
fanatical than the Qarmatians, the Wahhabites, those protestants 
of Islam, as they have been called, 3 marched up to the Holy 
Cities for their work of purification at the center of corruption. 
Surrendered to them in 1803 and evacuated and beleaguered 
again, Mecca, like Medina, experienced bad days and the Grand 
Sharif ate, then held by Ghalib, son of Masa'id, received a blow 
that nearly smashed its power. Sultan Mahmud II, whose 
Turkish troops had been unable to reduce the insurgent reformers 
to obedience, charged Muhammad 'All, his Egyptian vassal, 
with the task of stemming the tide of their invasion. Muham- 
mad 'All confided the command of the expeditionary force of 
ten thousand men he despatched for that purpose in October 
1811, to his favorite son Tussun, a youth of sixteen, whose indif- 
ferent generalship, though Medina was recovered after initial 
reverses, obliged him in 1813 to take the field himself. But it 
was only after Tussun 's death that Ibrahim, another son of 

8 As enthusiastic advocates of unadulterated monotheism, they call them- 
selves unitarians. 
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Muhammad 'All, threw the Wahhabites definitely back, entering 
Dar'iyah, September 9, 1818, and conquering the Najd, where 
he left a division of his army under Isma'il Pasha to keep them 
quiet. Their Amir 'Abd Allah, great grandson of Muhammad, 
grandson of 'Abd al-Aziz, who had led them in their first suc- 
cessful campaigns, and son of Sa'ud who had 'cleansed' theHoly 
Places, was deported to Constantinople and beheaded. The 
Sultan 's dependence on aid from Egypt did not enhance Turkish 
prestige in Arabia which, until 1840, was governed, in so far 
as an orderly government existed, rather by his contumacious 
Viceroy in Cairo than by his Sublime Porte. But the Qatada 
family profited by this state of affairs, reigning once more 
supreme in Mecca and domineering, as of old, a never clearly 
defined portion of the Hijaz and sometimes of the Yaman too, 
down to Hali. 

The Amir Turk! of the Banu Sa'ud, son of the ill-starred 'Abd 
Allah, effected about 1824 a reorganization of the Wahhabite 
community in the Southern Najd, choosing Riadh for his capital. 
Meanwhile, with the co-operation of Khalid Pasha, Isma'il 
Pasha's successor, a rival tribe was coming to the front in the 
Northern Najd. They were the Banu Kashld who, driven into 
exile as the result of a feud with the Banu 'All, had cleverly 
turned the tables on that leading clan of the Jabal Shammar 
with the aid of the Banu Sa'ud themselves, establishing their 
capital at Hail. The expedition to Riadh, undertaken in 1836 
by order of Muhammad 'All, heightened the importance of the 
chiefs of the Banu Rashld. These, unscrupulous in their 
methods, while enjoying Egyptian and, after 1840, Turkish pro- 
tection, repaid with base ingratitude the assistance they had been 
fain to accept from the Banu Sa'ud. But the Wahhabite zealots 
did not lose heart, confident in the righteousness of their cause, 
giving tit for tat. Constant friction with their upstart betrayers 
was the result until the latter, having settled once for all with 
the Banu 'AH in the North, resolved to break, too, the vexatious 
obstruction their forays and encroachments met in the South. 
So, in the beginning of the present century, under a Bin Rashid 
who arrogated the dignity of King of Arabia, they girded them- 
selves to a grand effort and smote the Banu Sa'ud hip and thigh, 
storming Riadh, which they made their southern capital. 
Encouraged by the success of their arms, the Banu Rashld 
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marched also East to expand their Arabian kingdom still farther 
at the expense of the Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait. 

This ambitious design wrought in the end their ruin, highly 
beneficial as it proved to the "Wahhabites for, though the Sheikh 
Mubarak's men, reinforced by the Muntafiq Arabs of the lower 
Euphrates, after a victory which opened to them the gates of 
Hail, were surprised on their way back and badly beaten, the 
sly old fox of Kuwait persuaded the Amir of the Banu Sa'ud 
to conclude an alliance with him for the overthrow of the com- 
mon foe. Then there were many encounters full of the savagely 
daring feats of ancient Arabian warfare. Sometimes the Banu 
Rashid and sometimes the Banu Sa'ud had the best of it, the 
theater of their strife and principal bone of contention being 
the border district of Kasim with the important towns of ' Anaiza 
and Buraida, centers of the lucrative trade in camels, horses and 
Indian merchandise that enriched the inhabitants, the Salaib, 
since the most remote times. At last the "Wahhabites regained not 
only Riadh, by means of a bold stratagem, but almost the whole 
of the Najd. In the decisive battle, which took place in 1904, 
near the caravan route between Kuwait and Mecca, the ' King of 
Arabia' of the Banu Rashid was slain, his body and that of his 
horse falling, pinned together by an arrow, and being trampled 
underfoot by his followers in headlong flight before the onslaught 
of the Banu Sa'ud 'whose spears sought lodgment in the breasts 
of their enemies so that when they went in with the naked sword, 
they found the field already cleared and small resistance offered.' 
This is in outline the history of the rehabilitation in their fast- 
nesses of the "Wahhabites, whose present Amir of the Banu Sa'ud 
lives at peace, for the time it will last, with the Banu Rashid, 
notwithstanding the latter 's Amir maintaining his claim, with 
the assent of the Porte on the divide et impera principle, to so 
much of the Northern Najd as goes by the name of Shammar. 
Concerning the rigid tenets and austere habits of the Wahhab- 
ites we have the word of a recent traveler in those parts 4 that 
most of them have been dropped or relaxed. Smoking, for 
instance, is privately indulged in, and during his stay at Riadh 
as a guest of the Amir, seldom a night passed without one of the 
palace underlings visiting him to beg a little of the 'shameful,' 

4 Captain G. Leachman of the Royal Sussex Regiment in the Geographical 
Journal of May, 1914. 
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as they call tobacco. Attendance at the five daily prayers was 
however enforced with the rod. 

So much for Central Arabia, which is no more the Padisha's 
or anybody else's now than it ever was in its troublous past. 
Turning to the Yaman we see the same conditions of tribal ani- 
mosity and armed conflict prevailing, although the Turks have 
nominally been in control (hardly even that in Hadhramaut) 
since they occupied that territory in 1872, thanks rather to the 
wily policy of General Mukhtar Pasha and Colonel Ashraf Bey 
than to their military exploits. It is true that the Yamanites for- 
got for a while their rivalries to support the Amir Muhammad 
Yahya, son of the eminent Imam of Sana, Sayyid Hamid ad-Din, 
but the strain on their natural pugnacity was too great and soon 
their internal dissensions again handicapped them sadly in their 
passive resistance to the Turks. Even when in 1904 this passive 
resistance began to flame up in an open revolt which taxed the 
gallantry and discipline of the seventh Turkish army corps to its 
utmost, throughout the vicissitudes of the Turco-Arabic collision 
in the Yaman from the memorable siege and fall of Sana, to the 
recovery of that stronghold by Ahmad Faizi, August 3, 1905, 
lack of cohesion remained the worst obstacle that confronted the 
Arabs in their exertions to free themselves from the Turkish 
yoke. That yoke sat otherwise lightly enough, witness the possi- 
bility of violent antagonism which culminated in bloody affrays 
between contending factions of the theoretically subject popula- 
tion, practically at liberty to found quasi-independent kingdoms 
in the Sultan's domains for the pleasure of fighting over them to 
their heart's content. And as it was in Central Arabia and in 
the Yaman it was in the Hijaz where the 'Asir tribes rose in 
rebellion under the leadership of their principal Shaikh al-Idrisi, 
where the Badawi, esteeming themselves the genuine lords of the 
soil, cared neither for foreign rulers nor for self-constituted 
kings of their own race and made a very profitable business out of 
their pretended right to levy a toll from merchants and pilgrims 
for the privilege of using the caravan tracks ; attacked the Hijaz 
railway and broke it up whenever they thought fit, because they 
considered it an infringement on that right, utterly unmindful 
of the Turkish officials, obeying or defying the Grand Sharif 
according to the changing character of their relations with 
Mecca. 
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Since the days of Sultan Salim I, the Grand Sharifs or, as the 
official Turkish nomenclature styles them, Amirs of Mecca, have 
been formally appointed by the Porte. In most cases their 
appointment was, however, really decided in a conclave of the 
chief members of the Qatada family, whose nominee, duly con- 
firmed, knew how to uphold his virtual independence, and the 
Padisha had to resign himself to a predicament which kept the 
Hijaz from being incorporated with the Ottoman Empire on the 
footing of an ordinary vilayat : very exalted personages, as they 
say in the Maghrib, are sometimes severely harassed by insects of 
altogether inferior size. Though, after the Egyptian interreg- 
num as before, a Turkish governor was provided for the express 
purpose of keeping within bounds the Meccan insect of the 'Alid 
genus and Qatada species, its persistent activity occasioned a 
good deal of distress, especially in his Khalifal capacity, to the 
Sick Man at the Golden Horn, a sufferer already from too many 
too officious physicians on European thrones. In 1840 the Grand 
Sharif Muhammad Ibn 'Aun 5 was restored to the Hijaz after a 
four years' residence in Cairo as the unwilling guest of Muham- 
mad 'All. Intrigues of plotting kinsmen at home and in Con- 
stantinople compelled him in 1851 to resign in favor of the 
intriguant-in-chief 'Abd al-Muttalib. Yet in 1856 he was on top 
again to be succeeded in 1858 by his chivalrous son 'Abd Allah, 
who with 'All, another son, had been in charge of the daily 
routine of the Sharifate during the ultimate term of their aged 
sire's exercise of authority. Husain, still another of his sons, 
succeeded 'Abd Allah in 1877, but three years later, in 1880, we 
find 'Abd al-Muttalib installed once more. 

At 'Abd al-Muttalib's final removal in 1882 (he died in 1886), 
'Aun ar-Rafiq, a fourth son of Muhammad Ibn 'Aun, was 
appointed notwithstanding the opposition of his younger brother 
Abdilah, countenanced by the Turkish governor Othman Pasha. 
The discord between this strong, capable deputy guardian of the 

5 During Muhammad Ibn 'Aun's first term of office the influential 
Sharifs of Mecca in touch with the government, began to desert the 
Shafi' ite . for the Hanifite camp. By the end of the nineteenth century 
they were all Hanifites, which did not prevent their supporting the wishes 
of the Shafi' ite population in ritualistic matters against the occasionally 
excessive sectarian zeal of the Turks. See Snouck Hurgronje, MekTca, 1, 
which gives a comprehensive history of the Grand Sharifate. 
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Holiest and the new Grand Sharif coming to a head, the latter 
petitioned the Porte for the obnoxious Wall's recall and moved 
to Medina. Commanded to change places with Jamil Pasha, 
governor of Aleppo, Othman Pasha left, and 'Aun ar-Rafiq 
returned in December 1886 to his post. Jamil Pasha and Safwat 
Pasha and a few more officials of that stamp were no match for 
the energetic, wilful Prince of Mecca whose imperious temper 
they had to curb. One after another failed ignominiously, until 
the tactful, adroit Ahmad Ratib effected a sort of compromise. 
'Aun ar-Rafiq was gathered to his fathers in 1905, and his afore- 
mentioned brother Abdilah, nominated as his successor, died 
shortly afterwards when under way from Constantinople to the 
full realization of a life-long hope. 'Aun ar-Eafiq 's nephew 
'Ali, appointed in Abdilah 's place, hastily departed from Mecca, 
following the example set by his Turkish supervisor Ahmad 
Ratib, when the news of the revolution of 1908 reached him, and 
took refuge in Cairo. Thereupon Husain Ibn 'Ali, another 
nephew of 'Aun ar-Rafiq, stepped in without concerning himself 
about the Porte's approval. His assumption of the title of 
Grand Sharif of Mecca already being a challenge to Turkish 
suzerainty, he went still farther by proclaiming on June 27, 
1916, his complete independence as King of the Hijaz, chasing 
away the Turkish garrisons first of his capital, of Medina, and 
Jeddah, then those of Taif and Yambu'. This epoch-making 
event, combined with the recent developments in the Near and 
Middle Eastern theater of the war, may have a far-reaching 
effect on the consequences of its final outcome. 



